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FOREWORD 



Thi9 module is one of, a series of 100 performance-based^ 
teacher educattort (PBTE) learning packages Jocusing upon'' 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers The 
oompetencieB upon^lch these module^ are based were iden> 
titled and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at botfT the s^ondary and post- 
secondary levels of instnjction. The modules are suitable for 
the preparatton of teachers th ail occupational areas. 

Each module providm learning experiences that integrate 
theory and appiicatioiy'^iwh culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessmer^ of the teacher's performance oY the spec- 
ified competerKsy. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training worthing under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher eduqators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
.teacher corfipetency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these matenals 

The design of the matefr^s provides considerabl^fie)hbility for 
planning and conduqting.performance-t^ased preserves and 
ineervice teacher preparation progr^rrfe to meet a widejariety 
of individual needs and interests me materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
otners responsible for the profe6sionardevek>pment of voca- 
tional teachers. Further InformatiQjn about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student uukto to Using Perfonnance-Based 
Teacher Educiition 'Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
QuMe to Implementatm of Performance-Based Teacher - 
Education. 

^The PBTE curncuiMm packanes are products of a sustained 
research ^nd development effort by The 'Center's Program for 
PNQfessional Development for VocMional Education Miny in- 
clividuals, institutions, and. agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contn buttons to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, c^er 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secdndary institutions used the matenals artd pro- 
vided feedback to the Center for revision and f^inement 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction,- 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff 
James B Hamilton, Program Director, Rotpert E Norton, As- 



, sociate Program Director, Glen E.fardia, Speci^tst; Lois IHar- 
rington, Program Assistant, and KarervQuinn, Program Assis- 
tant Recoanftlon is also extended tcrKristy R^ss, Technk^al 
Assistant, Joan Jones, Technical A&sistant; and Jean'Wisen- 
baugh, Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
th^ materials. Oontributions made by former program staff to- 
ward devek)pmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational tcfacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the cumoulum devek)pment effort 
from 1971-1972 Curiis R. Finch provided leadership for the- 
program from 1972-1974. \ 

Appreciation is also extended to all ttK>se outside The Center 
(consultants, fiekl site ^oordiilSttors, . teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in varteus 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the materials were 
developed. by The Cente»*in cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted^ at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the matenals was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students ol Cen- 
tral Washington State Col lege, Colorado State University, Ferns 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege, PE I , Canada; Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University CoUege at Buffalo, Temple University, 
University of Arizona, Univwstty of Michigan-Flmt. University of 
Minnesota-Tlvin Cities, Uniwsity of Nebraska-Lmcoln, Univer- 
sity of Nodbern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh , University 
of Tennessee, Universityol Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is gratefdl to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completibn Appreciation ts extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part h Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College, 
Hofrand College. Temple Univeraity, and the University of 
N^chigan-Flint " / 

/ . R^rt E Taylor 

^ / Director 

^ * The Center for Vocational Education 




THC CCNTER FOR VOCATtONAL EDUCATION 



Th« Cehter for Vocational Education's mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational probl«rf)S relating to 
indlvlduai career planning arnj preparation The Center 
{fills its mission by ' * ff' 

• Qenerating icnowledge through research 

• Dev^opir>g 'educational progrdmi and products 
•.Evaluating individual program need^and outcomes 

• Ir^stalllng educational programs and products . 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conductirw leadership development and trainmg 
programs _ / ' 



AA 
^ VIM 

AMERI^N AS^CIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

, Er>ginMring Centar 
University |)f Georgia 
Ath«hs. Q#orgia 30002 

The American Association for Vpcatiooal instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univ^r- 
sKies. colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improverrwnt of teaching through better in* 
formation and teaching aids 



INTRODUCTION - 



A demonstration is an invaJu'able aid in teaching 
a skill. The simple request, "Show me how to do 
that," callsforsuch ademonstratipn lntMe<abora- 
tory, the vpcational teacherbuses demonstrations 
to tea^ various skills-g-frbm milking a cow, to 
making a buttonhole. The purpose of demonstrat- 
ing a skill is to teach students how to perform a 
task in a given way, i.e*, to repeat the identical 
demonstratiorv'themselves. 




Th^ purpose of a concept demonstration, on the 
other hand, is not to teach students how to per- 
form an operation in a particular way. Rather, it is 
used to teach ttie.studeyit why something works 
the way ildoes, i.Q ,^o demonstrate a basic truth 
about sonnething. In a concept demonstration, the 
teacher's aim is to lead students to.a basi'c under- 
standing which can be applied to many different 
situations. ^ 

When you teach a student how to bake a cake at 
■400°, you hav^ taught a skill When you teach a 
student why a cake rises when subjected to the 
heat in the oven, you have taught a concept Obvi- 
ously, a student can bake a cake Without knowing 
the specific reactions involving yeast or baking 
powder which cause bread 6r cake tq rise 

However, in every vocational education service 
area, IheYe are concepts which ai»e essential to a 
student's full m'astery of an occupation^ car- 
penter must understand what a board foot is. a 
dietician must understand how calcium is assimi- 
lated', an interior decprator must understand bal- 
ance in form and col5r ^ 

There are many concepts which you, as a voca- 
tional teacher, will need fb present to students 
This module isdesigQ§d to help you developcom- 
petency m the technique of.de|Tionstratir\g a con- 
cept or principle 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives , • 

TInnlMl Oblwllyt: fn an actual school situation, denrv- 
OiB^rat^t eondopt or principle; Youf perforn)ande will 
be m eas o d by yout resource person, using the Teacher 
^Performance Assessment Form, p. 51 (Learning Ex- 
'pfriBfKB IV). 

Enabtlng^Objectives : 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
- knowlectge of the importarit considerations in- 

vofved ln demonstrating a concept- or principle 

(Learning Experience f) 

2 Given a case script of a teacher demonstrating a 
principle, critique the performance (j>f that, teacher 
(Learning Experience //) 

3 In a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, 
demonstrate a concept or principle (Learning Ex- 
perience III) 

Prerequisites 

• To complete this module, you must have competency m 
developing a lesson plan If you do not already have this 
competency; meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gam this skill One * 
option IS to complete the information and practice ac- 
tivities in the following module 
• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 



Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
resource person (1 ) to determine the availability and the 



location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities With peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
pfersoa may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time 

Learning Experience I 



Optional 



Reference Woodruff, Asohel D, Basic Concepts of 
Teaching San Francisco, OA. Cha^dler Publishing 
Co. 1961 

Learning Experience II ^ 

No outside resou<'ces 

Learning ^xperibnce III 

Required 

2-5 peers to role-play students to whom yoi/are 
presenting the demonstratfbn, and to critique your 
performance in demonstrating a concept or princi- 
ple If peers are unavailable, you may present your 
lesson tQ your r^ource person 
Optional T ^ 

Videotape equiprnent for taping, viewing, and self- 
evaluating your Demonstration 

Learning Experience IV ^ 

Required 

An actual school situation ii> which you can demon- 
strate a concept or principle • 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
• demonstrating a concept or principle 
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This module co^rs performance element number 111 from CaMn J 
Cotreil et al . Mod^l Curricula for Vocationatand Technical Education 
Report No V (Columbus, OH The Center for Vocational Education. The 
Ohio State University, 1972) The 384 elements in this document form the 
research base for aTT the Center s PBTE module development 

For information about the general organtzation of each module general 
procedures f6r their use. and terminology wtjich is common to all 100 
rnOdules. see About Using The Centers PBTE Modules on the instde 
baick cover * ' 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




Afte'r^ompleting the required reading, demonstrate knowledge pf 
innportant considerations. involved in dehfionstrating a concei^ or prij; 
cipie. ■* , 



AetMty 





\ 



Yol) will be reading the information sheet, demonstrating Concepts and ' 
Principles, pp. 6-12. > 



i Optional 
1^ Actrvity ^ 



/ 



You /nay wish to read the supplementary referenced Woodruff, Basic Con- 
cepfs of Teach/ng. pp. 64-7^,126-140. ^ * 



■ ^ttvity ^ 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of the imp9rtant-consideratiote 
involved in demonstrating a concept or principle by completing the^elf- 
Check. pp. 13-16. • . . ' [ 




You will be evaluating your competency by cortiMring^your completed 
Self-Check with !he Model Answers, p. 17. 
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Concepts and principles are the building blocks of knowledge. They are 
tools which allow us to think. However, in many ways, they are difficult to 
Activity ^ analyze 'and .to explain to others. The following" information sheet 
\ ' examines the basic question, "What Sre concepts and principles?" Sev- 

• V eral general techniques for teaching concepts and principles are dis- 

^^mt^^ cussed. Specific techniques for using the demonstration technique to 
present concepts or principles are outlined. To gain knowledge of these 
elements, read the followihg iriformation sheet: 



DEMONSTRATING CONCEPTS AND PRINCIPLES 

J. 



If you wanted to teach your students how to wire 
a plug, you would probably 'demonstrate the pro- 
cedure for them first. You could then have the 
students perform the steps they observed. With a 
skill demonstration, you want students to be able 
to perform t^at same skill themselves' Demonstra- 
tions have classroom uses other than explaining 
how to do something, however A demonstration is 
a vi sual explanation of an important fact, idea, or 
process. Thus, it can also be\jsed to help students 
understand a concept (e g., the flow of electricity), 
or a pnnciple (e.g,, the rate of current flow is al- 
ways e(^al to the voltage divided by the resis- 
tance) When you demonstrate a concept, you do 
not want students to be able to re]!>eat your per- 
formance; you want them to understand the con- 
cept underlying the performance 

What afre concepts and principles'' When 
should thjfey be demonstrated How-can you plan a 
successful demonstration of a concept or prin- 
ciple'? 

A concept is an idea existing only in one's mind, 
but associated with an experience Every concept, 
even the moit abstract, has something to which it 
refers (a referent) The concept "one" is learaed 
through experiences with one book, one ice cream 
cone, one toy In other words, it is learned through 
experiences with things. 

If you 
close your ^' 
eyes and 
. think of a 
chair,' you 
get a mental 
im^age of 
something 
with a seat 
and^ a back 
which one . 
person can 
"Sit on The 
concept of a 
chaif^n- 
clud^sthe 





essential characteristics ofeaqh specific type of 
chair — folding chair, recliner, armchair, beanbag 
chair, etc. The refefent is a particular chair in the 
real world. The Concept of that referent is a set of 
general characteristics which defines all chairs. 

When concepts are first mentally formed, they 
are vague and inexact because there are few re- 
ferents to define them. As additional experiences 
are gained.'detailstire added which fill out the coh- 
ceptanddefine it more accurately. For instance, a 
concept of a bird which is based on experiences 
'with only robllis and finches may be a creature 
* which flies, and has feathers, twp wings, a bill, tv\^ 
legs, etc. However, this concep\will have to be 
modified after an additional exp^ience with an 
ostrich, which does not fly 

Concepts of chairs, birds, places, people, etc, 
which refer to tangible objects (objects ^ich can 
be touched) are called concrete concepts. There 

are al^ con- 
cepts 
' do not 
to tangibh 
objects, but\ 
to pro- 
cesses, qual- 
ities, and re- 
lationships,. 
These are 
called 
abstract 
concepts. 

The con- 
cept of work, 
for example,, 
refers to a process of exchanging labor for some- 
thing else, usually money Ther6 is no tangible 
object which represents work. You cannot point to 
"a work," but you have a coficept of it neverthe- 
less 

Similarly, the concept of viscosity refers to a 
quality of thickness-in liquids which makes them 
hard to pour Molasses is more viscous than water, 
but there is no such thing as "a viscouis " Viscosity 
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is'a mental concept which exists apart from either 
water or molasses ' 

The- abstract concept of "sibling" refers to a 
relatloRsmprbetween people who have the same, 
parents. The concept of evaporation refers to a 
relationship between one physical state (liquid) 
and another (gaseous) A concef^ involving a rela- 
tionship depends' on understanding two Or more 
concepts The flow of electcicity, for instance, is a 
concept involving two other concepts— potential 
and resistance 

When a concept refers to a constant Telation- 
ship which can be used to make predictions, it is 
called a principle, or law. Ohm's law is an example 
of a' principle because it defines a constant rela- 
tionship, i.e , the rate of current flow is always 
equal to the voltage divided by the resistance 
(I = E/R) 

Concepts are a means of organizing various 
'random expenences Thus, they allow us to (1) 
classify ex{^eriences according to their similarities 
and differences, (2) make comparisohs, and (3) 
judge and decide between alternatives In short, 
concepts allow us to think Knowledge consists of 
systematic sets tif concepts which are built up 
gradually, from simple to cajmplex Since educa- 
tion involves imparting knowedge, the teaching of 
concepts is a fundamental part of your role as a 
^ teacher • 

However, perceptions are indiVidua! and perj; 
sonal, and concepts based on these perceptions 
must be individual as well Therefore, a concept . 
cannot be simply passed on from teacher to stu- 
dent Each student must discover for himself or 

. herself hov\/ a concept applies to his or her own 
experiences and how it may be used to organize 

' these experiences Your role is to direct the stu- 
dent's attention to previous ex|:jeriences, or to fur-^ 
nish first-hand experiences, "which demonstrate' 
the concept 

In many instances, the teaching of a concept is 
simply, a matter of reminding students of what 
they already knovC^, but have not yet organized in a 
meaningful way Most stjudents have observed 
how slowly molasses or fjoney pours ^from a jar 
However, they may not have understood why It 
may be enough to mention these previous ex-, 
periences in explaining the concept of viscosity 

However, students will not always have had 
previous ^experiences to which the teacher-can 
direct their attention in explaining concept In 
somecases. theteacher will haveto providea real 
example or realistic illustration of the concept 

The law of supply and demand may make little 
sense to a student who has^had only a limited 
amount of experience buying or selJing things' 




This student would need a concrete example of 
how it works You might arratflge a sale to demon- 
strate how p^lces fluctuate with demand You 
might illustrate the concept with examples drawn 
from the student's own experier^ce and a graph 
showing the curves of supply and demand. 

In either case, you would need to inclgde a 
'clear, concrete statement of the referent If you 
demonstrate the law by selling lemonade to 
thirsty students, the real experience is the refer- 
ent If you il- 
lustrate the' 
concept by 
draw^ng on 
students' 
previous ex- 
periences, 
the referent 
might be a 
statement 
such as, 
"Have you 
ever bought 
a soft drink' 
at a drive-in 
theater, a 

fairground, or an athletic evenf? Did you notice 
that the price was higher than when you bought it 
at a grocery stoFe'^ " - 

It IS important to present the^tatement of the 
referent, or the concrete example of the concept, 
at the same time that you present the statement of 
the concept If you attempt to teach the law of 
supply and demand by merely stating the law— 
"For every given commodity, there will be a price 
at which demand will equal supply"— students 
may be tempted to memorize the concept before 
they understand it Being able to repeat the 
teacher's words does not necessarily mean that 
the student has really, understood the concept 

The evidence for <i^termining if a student has 
really understood comes from whether the stu- 
dent can apply the cpncept You can simplify the 
transfer of learning by (1) presenting students 
with new situations in addition to the original 
learning situation, and (2) allowing the student to 
generalize the concept Just providing students 
with more situations will not help them to build 
generalizations The new situations should be var- 
ied so that the element ofHikeness common to 
each can be distinguished from the situation it- 
self 

Ih teaching students the concept of sheathing 
in plants, for instance, you might compare 
sheaths in corn with sheaths in grass to iHustratfe 
the sirhilarity of the conceptirom one situation to 
another In explaining the function of proton in 
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human' diet, you might' fijrst describe humfin 
needs for essential amino acids. Yqu could then 
contrast this v^lth the needs of animals that can 
synthesize those amin(/acid^, pointing out the 
difference between the two sitgattjons. 

Another method of teaching concepts is to 
pose questions which will motivate students to 
discuss the concept after it has be^n presented. 
In the process of disdussing, they can put^he 
. concept into Iheir own words and compare tfieir 
ideas with others' ideas to verify them. , 

(, In helping students come to grips vv<th the con- 
cepts and principles underlying your OGCLma- 
tional ared, there are two basic methods yvhibh 
you may use. One method is to state the principle 
firsVand thqn to offer concrete examples of it. 
You might first state the principle; e g , "When air 
is compressed, its temperature increases; when 
air expands, its temperature decreases." You 
could then illustrate the principle by having stu- 
dents compare the temperature &f compressed 
/air used to inflate a tire with the temperature of air 

A released from. the tire valve. Or. you could have 
/ students observe' the tepnperature diffehential 
created by compressedyzmd expanding fluids in a 
refrigeration ^ ^ 
system. ' \\ 

Another ^ - 

. method of 
presenting a 
principle is 
called the 
"discovery 
technique ' 
Using this 
technique, 
students are 
first given 
examples, 
and then 
gradually led 
to formulate a statement of the principle In other - 
words, they are led to "discover" the principle for 
themselves. In ^teaching Hooke's, law (stress is 
proportional to etrain within the lifriits of elastic- 
ity), you might want to have students first record 
the increase m the leng|h of a suspended spring 
as additional weights are attached to it. 

Tjiey could then evaluate the results and de- 
termine by themselves thatthe increase in length 
IS proportional to the increase ih weight. At that 
point, you could state the law in words; "Strain is 
directly propQ^^JOnal to stress.". The discovery 
technique has the advantage of providing an 
element of excitement at the point when disor;^^ 
ganized perceptions are suddenly meaningfully 
arranged by an organizing principle. 




Both rnethbds require the use of condrete ex- 
amples, /either verbal example^, or real dem^- 
strations of the concept or principle. You will 
need to decide which method will be more effec- 
tive. Ypur decision will depend on th'e particular 
concept involved and the particular students 
being taught. If the demonstration method is, 
chosen, however, there are some special^ con- 
siderations which need to be made in planning 
the demonstration. ^ . * 

In the first place, the conc^t should be capa- 
jDle of being illustrated throu^ ^ demonstration. 
Some concepts do not lend themselves to dem- 
onstration. For example, lli^concept of "mark- 
up" In merchandising rriigW%e simpler to teach 
through a pwbtem-solving method than throUgh 
a demonstration. The stiidents'^prevl^us instruc- 
tion and real-world experiences are also impor- 
tant in determining whetf\er a particular concept 
shoVild be demonstrated. If a student has already 
had first-h^nd experiences with the concept, the 
teacher may need only to refer to these in order to 
teach the concept. In that case, providing new 
experie^es through a demonstration may not be 
necessary. 

* • ♦ 
Planning the Denionstration 

If axlemonstration is necessary, advance plan- 
ning IS essential. 'Planning should include the fol- 
lowing steps' * ' 

• •Summarize the concept or' priijciple ta b^ 
demonstrated in a few worcterlf you have 
difficulty doing thfe^ it may be beca\jse you do 
ndt have a clear understandit^g of the concept 
yourself. Reading abouf the concept^ or talk- 
ing your ideas over with peers may^ielp in- 
crease your own understanding, of the con- 
cept. ' ^ 

• Determine a^ specific example of the concept 
or pnnciple which can be easily demon- 
strated. Remember, every concept or princi- 
ple has a referent; however, if you cannot, 
think of a good example, perhaps a demon- 
stration is not the best way to t^ach the conr 
cept or principle. 

• List the*steps to t>e followed during the dem- 
. onstration, in their correct order 

• List the key points to be emphasized during 
the demonstration. 

• List all materials and equipment needed for 
the demonstration. 

• List any visual aids, such as gre^phs, trans- 
parencies, drawings, models, etc., which you 
feel might be needed'to present the concept 
or principle. 
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Plan how fo introcluoe the demonstration ; the tion, or let students summarize it. This can be done 
introduction should (1) relate the new con- >^ither as you proceerf through it or immediately 
cept or prmcipte to, the .students' prevfous/ afterwards. 



knowledgftpOr experience, (2) arouse curios- 
/ ity, (3) give backgf'ound infor/nation, and (4) 
define tiew terms, 
,©rvce your plans are complete, you will need to 
make the preparations for the demonstration The 
following steps should, be completed. 

• Prepare the visual aifi^s listed in your plan. , 

• AssemjDie all necessary materials and eqdHp- 
ment. 

• Prepare thfe physical setting ifi which you will 
conduct the demonstration so that each stu- 
dent will be able to see and hear comfortably 

• Practice or reheaVse the presentation 

I When you conduct the, demonstration, you 
'should perform the steps, givmg a simple explana- 
tion for each step as you pfoceed^bserve stu- 
dents throughout to make sure ytJtlir pace isn't too 
fast or top slow. Then, summanze the demor>stra- 



After your demonstration, you need tp conduct 
cehain follow-up activites First,* review key points 
with the class If au^ignmCeint number ofstudents 
missed or misunderstood |py key points, you may 
need to repeat the demonstration. Then, have stu- 
dents apply the concept or prmcipli fn a new siti/a- 
tiOn so they can generalize their learning. 

Sample 1 IS designed to show you how a com- 
pleted demonstratioii |>lanvlooks when the correct 
procedures are followed Keep in^ mind-that this is 
not a plan for a total lesson; a demonstration may 
be only part of the lesson The total lesson plan 
would have to include the stated objective, an in- 
troduction covering whole lesson, other ac- 
tivities necessary for attaining the objective, a 
suijimary covering ^he whole * lesson^ and an 
evaluation method 
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SAMPLE 1 



COi^EPT/PF^INGJPLE DEMONSTRATION PLAN 



X 



CONCiPT/PRtNCiPLE tb^E DEMONSTRATED: ^Boqrd Feet 



SUMMARy OF CONCEPf / PRINCIPLE: A board foot is the unit of volume measure for wood; 

■ : ' ^ * 1 

Le.. g igriece* of .woo<;i ohe foot .long, by one foot wide, by one 4nclx thick. ^ 

INTRODtJCTlON METHOD: 'Things we buy and sell cfre m^as^red in ;nany different amounts* 
or units; by the piece (e.g. a car or shovel), by a set numbe&of pieces (e.^. , a dozen eggs), by, 
length (e.g. ,.d foot of electrical wire or copper pipe), by area (e.g. , a square yard of material), 
or by volume (e.g., a quart of milk or aj^allon of paint)." _ * 

Today, we are going to order lumber which is ^Id in ifelume units called board ffeet. 
'In order to know how much Wood to buy, and what the post will be, we need to know what a 
board foot is, and ho^ it can be calcuihted. • ' ' « 

TERMS: 

1. volume — space occupied, as 'measured in cubic wnits; i.e., length, ^idth, and ' 

' thickness. , 7 ^ , " 

2. feet — a linear measure equivalent to ^12 iriches or 1/3 yard.' ^ 

3. i nch — a linear measure equivalent to 1/ 12th foot or l/b6 yard, ' 

4. bqprd foot — equal to the volume of wck^ measuring one f6ot long, one fo8t wide, and 

— =— r- ' 1 j j - 

one inch thick. • ' ' ' 

^ 7 : 

STEPS TO BE FOLLOWED: , . 

1. ' Display the wood visual before the class with the four pieces joined to measure up to T x 
r X 1". 



2. Define a board lqo\ orally. 



3. Disptoy a quart of milk in a square carton. 



Pour the quart of milk into g round jdr ('"^e shape of th^ container does not determine 
the;volume' ). • ^ . ^ 



"A board foot, like milk, can also come in different shapes." . 
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"6. Dfsplay the woodyisuol and rejoin it to measure T x 6'' x 

7. ^ Rejoin wood v^suarfe) measure 2\x 3'' x T. . ■ ^ r 

8. ' Writ^forQ}'alg^fc)f calf jJgtmg board 'feet on the board, jjr^d calculate the bodfti feet in 



7 



onejDogfci tdoi'inall instances): 



\. Suihmarlze by defining a board foot and restating the formula for calculating bohrci * ► 
f^et. - t ' ^ / •' , ^ - • 




A board foot can come in dlfforant shapes. 
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^KEY POiyTS^II BE EMPHA^IttD: 

1. board foot 'the,voIume of wood equal tb one foot long, bne foot wide, and one inch 
^' thick, ' ' ^ • ^ ' ' ' ' 

2. ^ A tabard foot can come in differefit shapes. > - " ■ ^ \ » > 

. The formula for calculating Ixxird feet is 'length in feet'' times. 



, "width in inches" times "thickfiess in inches" divided by 12> 
4. « Knowing how to define and calcjulate jyxird f^>^ hece^ary for buyiog and selling 

. lumber. ^ • ' l^^^ ^^'^^^^j^^ 

•IATEmA13»^UI>MENT, ANDVIS^^ ^ ^ ^ 

'1- ^ Four pieces of wood, each measuring 1 ' x 3" x 1 that are dbweled such that they ca^n be 

j oined sidelpy side, end'to ^rid, .and/of stacked one on top of ynother 

*2. A quart bi milk in a square carton 



3. , A round milk bottle 



^UMWARYAflD/ OR FEEDBACK METHOD: » • A 

1* Pral summary by teach^/^with input; from students. ' * * * 

2^ Feedbaclc based on "s^tudent responses ^to applicqtioa situation and their calculation of 



bpard fe^t. 



>/eW application SITdATIONf Studextts calculate the bpard feet, usmg^the formula 
given, for several differery|^si^ed pieces f^lumber cfommonly sold in the local area, 

■ .■ ■ ■ ■ • \ ■ 



\ 
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For more information about the theory of teaching concepts and prmci- 
plfS, you may wish to read' Woodruff, Basic Coficepts of Teaching, pp, 
64-72. 126-140 



The following items check your comprehension of fthe material in, the 
information stieet, Demonstrating Concepts and Principles, pp, 6-12. 
5ach.of the nine items requires^a short essay-type response. Please explain 
fully,' but briefly. 



SELF-CH^CK 

1, What IS a concepf 



2 What IS a principle'^ 



\ 



How do' you know whether « student has understobd the concept or'principji'being taught? 



■ ■' - " ■ 

If concepts are individual and personal, how can one person teach another person a concept? 
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"Generalization" refers to the ability to recognize or apply the concept in a situation other than the 
original learning sjtuation H6w can you improve a student's ability to generalize'^ v 



/ 



lb 



What is the "discovery technique" of teaching? 

' ■ ■ ■ - ■( ■ . 



/ 



7, If you decide to demonstrate a concept, and then discover you can't think of any examples of the 
concept, what should you conclude'? 



J 
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8. In teaching a concept how would you decide whether to, demonstrate the concept, or tof^er^to 
students' previous expenences'? f 
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9. What are sdme ways to make a demonstration easier to observe? 



■ / 



N 




Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given be^ow Your responses need not exactly duplicate th^model 
responses, however, you should have covered the same major points 



MODEL Ah^WERS 



1. A concept Is a mental construct — an idea — 
which refers to an experience. I^f it refers to a 
tangible object, it is calfed a concrete concept 
If it refers to a^rocess, a quality^or f relation- 
ship, it js called an abstract concept. 

2 A principlareferS'H) a constant relationship be- 
tween two or more-concepts It is different from 
a concept irhthat itcante used to make pcedic- 
tions. 

3. To determine if students have understood the 
' concept, haye them try to apply the concept to a 

new learning situation Mere memorisation of 
the teacher's wordg does not demonstrate un- 
derstanding 

4. You can provide stixjents with experiences 
whioti IHustrat^the concept and help students 
organize these fexperiences If students have 
already had firsthand experiences with the 
concept' but have not organized ^them in a 
coherent way, you can refer to these experi- 
encesand explain them in terms of theponcept 
they illustrate 

5^ You can present vjhe ^concept in a variet/of 
Situations so that^ students w^ll be able to sepa- 
rate the concept, from iheTrafticjIar situatipn 

* which iljustrates It However, the same situation 
should not be presented many times Different 
situations should be u5ed — either similar to or 
clifferen^from ttieongijj^t learning situation— 
to aHew students to j^mpare and coptrast the 
way^Ke concept applies to eafch ^ 

i Another methfod which facilitiates students' 
ability to generalize is to pose questions which 

* encoura«them to verbalize the concept In the 
procfos^^qf explaining .his/her version of the 
corK<fept to others, a student will clarify his/her 
own understanding In addition, by puttmg the 
concept into his/her own words, a ^tudent^npust* 



draw on his or her personal experiences, and in 
so doing, has generalized the concept from the 
originaMearning situation to a new situation. 

6 In the discovery technique, you present ex- 
amples of a principle and encourage students 
to offer explanations until gradually students 
are led to discover the urjderjj^mg principle 

7 If you have difficulty thinking of an exannple of 
a concept, it may be j^ecause yo'd do noi really 
understand the concept Every concept, even 
the most^bstract, has a referent However, not 
every concept can b^ demonstrated in the 
classroom Some concepts can be taught best 
by demonstration, others are simpler to teach 
usmg another method 

B Often, a student has had many frrsthand ex- 
periences with a concept, but has not or- 
ganized them in terms of a conrcept In that 
case, it may be enpugh to remind the stJdent of 
these experiences and to direct his/her atten- 

%^*tion to them as you explain hoWthey illustrate 
the concept 

For example, assume you aretrymg to teachthe 
concept of air as an insulator If all students 
have had previous experiencesyvith wool socks 
and cotton socks, you could simpfy refer to the 
fact that wool socks are warmer than cotton 
socks and explain why But if students have not 
- had firsthand e/periences with the concept, 
you, may need to present a real example oj the 
concept through a demonstration 

-9 If students are not at)le to see each step* of th^ 
demonstration, you md^ have to divide the 

^ class'into small groups and repeat the demon- 
stration for each group Another method js to 
prepare visual aids ahead oHTime — transpar- 
encies, graphs, drawings, ^etc . — to .illustrate 

, the steps which are difficult to view 



LEVEL OF PERFOPMAf^CE: Your completed Self-Check should haye covered the same major points as / 
the moHel re$pon3es If you missed some points Qi;hay^ questions about any additional points yoy . 
made, review the material in the^nformation sheet, D^onstrating Concepts and Pnnciples, pp 6-1 2. or 
check with your resdurcQ person if necessary / 
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OVERVIEW 



I Enabling ^ 
I Obiecttve A 



Activity 



V 



Given a case sdript of a^Wcher demonstrating a principle, critique tt^e 
pertormahce of thm twctier.' ^ 




You wiJI b6 rdadii^/the Case Script, pp. 20-22. 





You will Jje critiquing the performance of the teacher described in the Case 
Scrlptf usin^ the Crittque Form. pp. 23-26. ' . • 



You wiil be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teacfier's perfor- 
mance in demonstrating a principle j>y comparing your completed critique 
with X\» Model Critique, p. 27. ' 



OMonaJ ^ 
/yctivity ^ 



You may wish to view a {ocfally*produce^ videotape of a teacher demon- 
strating a concept or principle, and to critique that teacher's performance. 



C 'J 
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: Activity 



The followiDQ Case Script describes how V/lr. Martino, a vocational teacher, 
demonstraled,the principgb of supply and demand to his students. With the 
criteria for pre^nfing an effective concept/principle demonstration in 
ind, read the ^tijatibn described. 



CASE SCRIPT 



Mtf Martino is sitting at his desk, wiping^ his 
rehetid with a handkerchief. 



MrrlMaPtino: ^ 

This heat is ternble.-lt's ^Imost too hot to hold 
class. 

,//)e students indicate that they more than agree 
with \hat statement. 
It's hot-enough to fry an egg on the sidewalk I'll 
bet you'd rather be drmKmg a can of lemonade 
instead of frying egss 'I 

Jelf:: . . / . 

f could lb fo> something cold to drink I like your 
idea atput not holding class even better 

Mr. Martino: ^ 

, ^^Jifn afraid you're stuck, Jeff but back to the 
, lemonade l-haveacan right here I'd be willing to 
paii with for the ''tght price Which of you is 
interested in cooling off, for say, a dollar'^ 

Sam: ^ 

A dollar'? Give us a break If that's the only one 
* you have, ril give you'fifty cents font All that talk 
about the heat^ade mfe thirsty 

Mr. Martino: 

This is the only oneiiiave. I emptied the machine 
m the teadhers" lounge Ninety cents is as low as 
1 11 go^ 

Sam: 

I'll give you eighty 

Mr. Martino: ^ 

Well, okay Sold Come and get your ice cold 
lemonade 

Fred: * 

I'd part with eighfy cents, too, for something 1o 
'drink f;ight now 

Mr Martino: 

I should admit that I do' have two That seems a 
' fair price. Frerd My last one is yours 

Maude: 

.The rest of us are gomg to rr>elt Susan and I 
would have bought that, but all we'cowld scrape 
together was sixty cents It^ so hot' 



Mr. Martino: 

I think I can come up with'^e more before you 
melt, 'you win. 'Vou know, I did bring one for 
myself. I sure hate to see the rest of you go 
thirsty. . . • ^ ' - 

As ^Mr Martino continues to produc^e cans of 
lemonade, the. students Qffer lowe/ and lower 

. prices Juan buys another for sixty cents Jeff of- 
fers him twenty cents if he can find just one more 

^an ' N ' 

Ben, woul,d you pay more than Jeff offered me'^ 
.Ben: 

Rats, Mr Marttno All I've got is twenty cents. I 
Sur^ could use a drink of something right now, 
though 

. Mr Martino: " 

It looks like no one's gomg to give rpe more than 
twenty cents. I'll give Jeff his drink for that, and 
there's one here for Ben, too Pay up, boys! Paul, 
are you going to go thirsty*? I can't let that hap- 
pen I suppose I can find another can for you 
What would you be willing fo pay*? 

Paut: 

I'm th^ onlycustomer you have left, I'll take it off 
your hands Tor a nickel 

-J 

Mr Martino: 

A nicke^it is Paul Ncrw you all havte something 
cold to drink I think you'll find, though, that 
you've gotten something better out of what has 
just happened a lesson Can anybody guess 
what that might have been*? 

There is a pause while the students corrsider that 
question 

Juan: 

Leave. It to ajAeacher to make a les%On out of 

• everything wa^ it something to do with our^ 
being thirsty and your having cold lemonade 
available'? 

Mr Martino: 

-yo J've hit It right on the head, Juan To put wrfat 

• you've said a little more formally, let's call it the 
law of supply and demand. Let's keep it simple, 
though Let's discuss it m terrTte of wha^'our 
demonstration ghoWed us^ • < 



Mcl Martino gets up and moves to the side of the 
classroom. 

First, let's start with some definrtions 1 need a 
volunteer to read the law while someone else 
•"puts it on the chalkboard,, . 

Susaq and Maude^ volunteer. Susan writes "The 
Law of Supply ^and Demand" on the 'board and 
Maude begins to read as Susan continues to write 

Maude: 

• The law of supply and demand says, "for each 
' Commodity, some price must 6xjst that will 
oaiise the supply and demand for that com- 
modity to be equal " 

Jeff: ' <i ^ ^ * 

Whew, that's* pretty heavy What are all those 
things—like commodity and supply and de- 
mand? 

Mr Martino: 

.Who can help Jeff to understand those terms'^ % 
Paul: 

Don't get all uptight, man Commodity is jOst a 
fancy word f(5r a praduci Our commoisWy was 
^th^lemonade * 

Ben: . 

If that's what a commodity is. 1 think I can figure 
Jyt^upply Mr M^irtino s supply was how many 
cans of lemonade he had 

Jeff: 

Well, then, 1 can figure out demand on my own 
Demand was what we had We warrted- those 
cans of lemonade 

Fred: 

I'm not sure I really understand y^t 

Mr. Martino:, 

Would' you like tolielp put the results of our 
demonstration on graphs so that we car>all see 
what happened'^ 

Fred: 

That sounds like a good idea, but I don't know if 1 
can 

Mr. Martino: 

Sure you can The class will guide you Since 
figured out what demand is,, we'll let^im plot 
what we'll call our demand curve Fred can help 
us.out with a supply curve 

Mr Martino turns over a page on a flip chart at the 
front of the room to reveal three empty graphs 

What are these numbers on the left' ^ide of my 
graph'? 
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Sam: 

They're the-prices we paid for the lemonade . . 
and there 3thetwenty cents you-paid and there's 
the eighty cents I paid 

Sam groans ' , 

Jeff: 

I see These numbers at the bottom must repre- 
sent the cans of lemonade Mr Martino had This 
IS feasy. The first soda sold for eighty I'll put an X 
here The second one. too This is really easy 

Jeff continues to fill in the graph ^ 

Fred:^^ " , 

The supply curve isn^t hard either. 

Mr. Martino: 

I knew you guys would help meout Whocansee 
what from the curves'? 

Maud^: 

The demand curve travfels downward from the 
high prices to thfe low prices But, I don't see 
• what that means 

Juan: _ 

' What would happen^if we had more students 
and you had more lemonade, Mr Martino'? 

Mr. Martino: 

Who can answer Juan-'s question'? Think about 
that, Maude ^ 

Maude: . ^ 

I can see that the curve would just keep travel- 
ing downward I guess your supply would just 
be bigger than our demand for lembnade Oh. I 
see what the curve shows 

Ju^n: 

You helped me. too, A^aude 

Mr. Martino: 

Fred, can you explain your supply curve'? 

Fred: 

Well, It travels upward I think you s^id you had 
more lemonade because Sam and I paid you 
eighty cents The other students didn t want to 
pay that much though You increased your 
supply, but we decreased our demand The 
prices went down 

Sam: ^ 

I can see these curves, but I don't see any price 
that causes the supply and demand to be equal 
lik^the law says 

Mr. Martino: 

For that w^'need to see how the^curves work 
together Sam, why don't you come here and 
plot the curves together on this empty chart- ^ 

21 - ' ♦ 



Sam gops fo the flip chart and ctiarts each curve 

on the empty chart, 
Sam has plotted th6 curves together for us, and 
he has answered his own question. He has^ 
point on his graph where the supply and de- 
mand curves meet. I call it the ^uilibrium 
point. Can anyone make that sound a little less 
frightening? 

Susan: 

When Maude read the law of supply and de^ 
mand, it said that a price exists that will cause 
the supply and demand to be equal. Sam has 
that price there. You call it the equilibrium 
point. That just means the point where supply 
and demand are equal. 

Look what that point says: forty cents.' Just 
think, Sam and I paid eighty cents apiece for 
one lousy lemonade. 

Paul: 

Tm glad I only paid a. nickel. That'$ a lot less 
than forty cents. ' 

Sam: 

Don't act so smart, Paul. Can you see what your 
^ paying a nic1<el and my paying eighty cents 
means? . y 



Ban: 



-I can see that. Some people had to pay more 
than forty ahd some people J^ad to.p^y less to 
make that our equilibrium point. 

Mr. Mf rtino: 

That's right.^mce you've all helped teach your 
own^ lesson today, I'll give you your money 
back. The lemgnade will be on me. Now, let's go 
over what we've learned once more. 



Juan: 

Well, you had lemonade and we wanted it, so 
we paid you a lot of money. Vou thought you 
could get a lot more rnoney, so you came up 
with more lemonade. ^ 

Ban: 

Yeah, but then our <^emand decreased. • 
Susan: 

When they plotted the curves,, we saw where 
our demand and your supply were equal — your . 
equilibrium point — forty cents. 

Mr. Martlno: 

Who can tell us just once more What the law of 
J supply*and demand slays? 

Suaan: 

Well, there has to be some price where^supply 
and demand equal each pther . . . like with our 
lemonade. Forty cents was the price. That's 
easy to see now. ^ 

Mr. Martlno: ' ^ 

Thanks. Tonight see if you can think of other 
situations we can apply the law of supply and 
demand to. I have instruction sheets with the 
definitions we discussed, including the law of 
' supply and demand, and with some blank 
graphs. Pick one up after class when you come 
up to claim your money and take them home 
tonight and look them over. We'll discuss them 
more tomorrow. Now^ get out of here. It's too 
hot to hold class. 

The bell rings and the students converge on Mr 
Marti no's desk for reimbursements arid instwc- 
tion sheets. 



1 , 
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, Belowls aCritique Form with questions to guide you in preparing a written 
' critique of iClr. Martino's competency in demofj|trating a principle. Read 
Activity ^ each question and ind icate, by circling the YES or NQ, whether Mr. Martino 
accomplished each ftem. Briefly explain your responses in the space 
provided for comments below each item. 



CRITIQUE FORM * 

1. Did Mr. Martino select an example of the principle which could be easily YES NO 
demonstrated. 

Comments' 



2. Was the demonstration set up where it could be easily viewed by each YES NO 
student? 

Comments . . 



3, Did Mr. Martino relate the new pnnciple to students' previous experiences Y^S NO 
or instruction? 



Comments: ^ 
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4. Did Mr. Martino define terms orpive backgrownd information when neces- YES NO 
sary? / ' 



Comrhents: 



/ 



5. Were all materials and equipment ready for use? ^ YES NO 

< »■ 

Comments' 



r 

/ 



f 

' 6. Did Mr. Martino perform the steps of the demonstration m a logical order*? YES NO 
Comments 
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7. Was there any" evidence to indicate that Mr Martino observed students to 
see that they were following the demonstration? 



Comments: 



■t 



8. Were key points summarized elthl^durmg the demonstration or at the 
conclusion'? 



Comments 



4 



9. Did Mr. Marti no evaluate students' comprehension of the principle by giving 
a test, leading a discussion, or some other means of getting feedback? 

• Comments' 



2u 



10. Were supplemental instructional aids used to illustrate any steps whicfi 
were difficult to observe? 



Comments: 




11. Did Mr. Martino ask students to analyze a new situation in relation to ttie 
concept? ■ ^ 

Comments; ' 



(■^ • ... 

■ • 2 f 
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•Corf\pare your completed written critique of theCase Script with the Model 
.Critiqud gjvea below. Yogrcircled responses should exactly duplicate the 
model responses. Your written comments need not exactly duplicate the 
model commervts; however, you should have covered the same major 

points.' " 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



1 . YES. The <aw of supply and demand fs easy to 
demonstrate by condiK^ing a real sale 

2. YES. Since the demonstration involved the 
* whol^ class as a part of the sale, all students 

could see what was going on. 

3. YES. The teacher u^ed the uncomfortable 
temperature and the students' thirst — condi- 
tions they could easily relate to — in order to 
demonstrate Nie prwciple He did not tie the 
principle ipto past and futurj^ learnijig, nor 
indicate why they were studying the principle. 
However, this €ou\6 be a function of the total 
lesson plan, not the smaller demonstration 
plan. 

4. YES. Mr. Martho helped students arrive at 
their 6wn definition of supply, demand, com- 
modity, and equilibrium. He also had instruc- 
tion sheets containing those definitions pre- 
pared for the class ^ * 

5. YES. Thfe matenal^n this example were noth- 
ing more than a few cans of lemonade, a 
chalkboard; a flip chart, and some instruction^ 
sheets. The graphs were prepared and hidden ' 
on the flip chart ready to Jse . ^ 

6. YES. The demonstration was^fonducted in an 
orderly, coherent way so that students were 
gradually led to d iscover the law of supply and 
demand. 

7. YES. Since student participation wds essential 
in thi^ derponstration, Mr. Martino was con- 
stantly observing students — their comments, 
questions, and other reac^ons Tbe nature of 
hi^ direct questions to various students indi- 



cates that he was very aware of how well stu- 
dents were following the demonstration. 

8. YES. Mr. Martino summarized key points 
throughout the demonstration. At the conclu- 

, sion, when he said, "Now let's ga over -what - 
we've learned once more," he involved stu- 
dents in summarizing the demonstration 

9. YES. Discussion continued throughout the 
demonstration, so "that Mr. Martino got con- 
' tinuous feedback oh whether or not the class 

understood the principle. Their summary 
comments provided further feedback as to 
their Jnderstanding of what had been demon- 
strated. ^ 

10. YES. Mr. Martino used graphs drawn on a flip 
chart as an instructional aid to illustrate the 
point of equilibrium. 

.1 1 . YES and NO. Mr. Martino dismissed the class 
after a discussion revealed that they under- 
stood the law of supply and demand in ter<Q|^ 
of the lemonade denionstration. However, 
evidence of whether a principle has been un- 
, d^stood comes from knowing whether a stu- 
dent can apply it in a new learning situa^ion.*-^ 
Mr Martino could have offered another ex- 
ample and let students analyze it in terms of 
the principle. 

However, as they were leaving, he asked therti 
to "think of other situations we can apply t*^e 
law of supply and demand to." Perhapa in 
subsequent classes, he will ask the students-to 
analyze one of these situatipns in relation to 
the principle. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your circled resporises should have- exactly di4)licated the model re- 
sponscfs; your written comments should have covered the same major points as the model cornments. If 
you missed some'j^infs or have questions about any additioiiH points you made, review the material in 
the irvformation sheet, DemonstVating Concepts and Principres, 
person if necessary. 



pp. 6-12, or check with your resource 
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Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples of 
teachers demonstrating concepts or principles. If so, yo^u may wish to view 
one Of more of th^e videotapes. You might also choose to critique the 
performance -each Jeacher io demonstrating a-ooficept or principle, 
using the cpfteria provided in this module, or critique tCifms OT checklists 
provide^by ypur resourpe person. 



/ 
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Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 



I Objective 2 



In a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, demonstrate a concept or 
principle.' , ♦ 



Activity 




You will t>e selecting the concejDt or principle v^ich you will demonstrate. 



You will be completing the Demonstration Plan Sheet, pp* 3S-34. 




You will be presenting the demonstration to a group of peers, or to your 
resource person. 



You may wish to record your presentation on videotape for self-evaluation 
purposes. 




_jur competency in demonstrating 'a concept or principle will be 
evaluated by your peers, or^ your resourcj^ person, using the Concept/ 
Principle Demonstration Checklist, pp. 37-47. 



ERLC 
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.If you videotaped your presentation, you>may wish to evaluate your own 
perfprmance, using the Concept/ Principle Demonstration Checklist, pp. 



/ 



\ 
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' Actiyity 




• Select a concept or principle which must be understood by students /n 
your occupational specialty if they are to succeed in that occupation. A 

• sample list ot ccJDceptsand principles follows* You may select one from the 
list^ or another more specific to your area. Check with your resource 
person if you^have difficulty, selecting a concept or principle to demon- 
strate. 



SAMPLE CONCEPTS AND PRINCIPLES 



• 


Food chain 




Overhead 


• 


Natural balance / 


• 


Depreciation 


• optimal ^ikltife ^ 


• 


Viscosity 




(or plant) popCf^ation 




Mechanical 


• 


Point of dirnini^ihg 




advantage 




returns 


• 


Boyle's law 


• 


Selective breeding 


• 


Hooke's law 


• 


Balanced diet 


• 


Ohm's law • 


* • 


Least cost diet 


• 


Conductivity 


• 


Budget 




of heat 


• 


Debit and c/edir 


• 


Color balancing 


• 


Sypply and demand 


• 


Proper fif^ ' 


• 


Margin ^of profit 


• 


Posture 


• 


MarK-up 


• 


Reproduction 


• 


Interest 


• 


Human traits 











3.: 

0-1 
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NOTES 
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Once you- have decided oij the concept or principle to be demonstrated; 
you need to select a specific example of the concept^or principfe. You also 
need to develop a plan for demonstrating the concept of principle using 
that specific e)^mple. Youfmay use the Demonstration Plan Sheet bfelow, 
,or a plan suggested by your resource person, to guide your planning. 



DEMONSTRATION f>LAN SHEET* 

CONCEPT/PRINCIPIE TO BE DEMONSTRATED: 



SUMMARY OF CONCEPT/ PRINCIPLE: 



INTRODUCTION METHOD: 



TERMS: 

1 = • 6. 

2 7. 

3. . ^ ^ 8. 

4 9. 

5 : . V .10. 

STEPS TO BE FOLLOWED: 

1. ^_ 



2. 
3. 
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KEY POINTS TO BE EMPHASIZED: 



2.L 



7^ 

^ 



MATERIAL^, EQUIPMENT, AND VISUAL AIDS NEEDED: 

1. . : — 

i ^ . 

3 \ . 



SUMMARY AND/OR ^EDBACK METHOD: 



NEW APPLICATION SITUATION: 



3j 
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laa simulated classroom situation, present your demonstration to a group 
of two to five peers. The§e peers \vill serve two functions* (1) they will 
role-play the students to whom you are presenting your demonstration, 
and (2) they will evaluate your performance. If peers are not available to 
you, you may present your demonstration to your resource person 



If you wish to self-evaluate, you may record your performance on videotape 
so you may view your own demonstration at a later time 



Multiple copies of the Concept/Principle Demonstration Checklist are 
provided in this learning experience. Gjve a copy to each peer, or to your 
.resource person, before making your presentation in order to ensure that 
each knows what to look for in your lesson. However, indicate that during 
the demonstration, aH attention is to be directed toward you. and that the 
checklists are to be completed after the demonstration is finished 



. If you videotaped your lesson, you may wish to self-evaluate using a copy of 
the Concept/Principle Demonstration Checklist 



f 
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CONCEPT/PRINCIPLE DEMONSTRATION CHECKLIST 



9 



Dir«ction«: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ''•^^ 

each ef the following performance compor^ents was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A»box. 



Rttoorce P»r»on 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In demonstrating the concept or principle, the teacher: 

1. selected an example of the concept which could be easily 
demonstrated 

2. set up the demonstration where it could be easily viewed by each 



student 



3. related the new concept to students' previous experiences or instruc 
J|on ... : . . . 

4. defined terms or gave background information when necessary 

5. had all materials and .equipment ready for use ' 

6. perfohned the steps of the demonstration^in a logical order 

7. observed students to see that they were following the demohetration 

8. summarized key points dunng the demonstration or at the conclusion 
of the* demonstration . . 

9. determined students' comprehension of the concept by some form of 
feedback .... .. ... - 

10. usedvisual a»d$ to illustrate any steps which were diff idilt to observe 

,11. had students analyze a neW situation rt^^lation to the concept 



□ 
□ 

o 




□ 

D 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ □ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items mu|t receive FULL, or N/A ,r*ponses If any item receives a NO, or^ 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher heeds to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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CONCEPT/PRINCIPLE DEMONSTRATION CHECKLIST 



DirvcUom: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL. Or.FULL box to indicate that ^ 
each of the follovying performance components was not accomplished, 



partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- , 
cumstancJds, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 



to execute, placeman X in the N/A box. . nMourc«p»non 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



V / / 



In demonttratlrtg the concept or principle, the tea<^er: 

1. selected an example of the- concept which could be easily 
' demonstrated 



□ □ □.□ 

2. set up the demonstration where it could be easily vie\Ved by each i — i -i — i j — i ^ p-^ 
student % I — J L--J I • L^^j . 

3. related the new concept to students' previous experiences or instruc- i — i — i i — i 

tion -•• ^^^j ^M^j ^M^j Lm^j 

4. defined terms or gave background information when necessary 

' ^ ^ ' n n n ri 

. 5. had all materials and equi'ponent ready for use I_J L_J I — I , I — I 

> 6. pirtormed the steps of Jhe demonstration in a logical order □ □ □ □ 

7. observed students to see that they wdre foJlowff»g the demonstration 

" 8. SjJmmarized key points during the derrionstratioruij: at the conclusion i — i i— n i — i P^l - 

of the demonstration / I— J I — I 1 — I LJ' 

9, determlpedstudents'comprehensionof the concept by some form of i — i -f — i i — 

feedback v.. • -r. 3.... LJ .U LJ LJ.. • 

10. used visual aids to ilTustrateerly steps which.weredifficulf If observe □ □□ □ 

^ 11. had- students analyze a new situation*in relation to the concept 

# 

^ LEVEL OF PERFORMANC^AIh items mast receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any itemrecQives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teac her and resource person sho uld owet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in qrder to readh competency in the weak area(s). 
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CONCEPT/PRINCIPLE DEMONSTRATION CHECKLIST 



Dlr^ctiofit: F^lace an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to ihdicatp.that 

each of the>foll(5wing performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If. because^ special cir- Dtt« 
cttmstances, a penormance cofnponenjt was noVapplicable/j^ impossible 
to execut^J^lacQ an X in the N/A box. 



RMOurc* Pvson 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Jn demonstrating the concept or principle, IrlKacher: 

1. selected an example of the cd^cept vyh™ could be easily 
demonstrated 



□ 6 □ 



2. set up the demonstration where it cowld be easily viewed by^e^h 
/ student -.^ ^ . . . 

3. related the new concepWo students' previous expenences or instruc- 
■ tlorv:-*. . 

4. define?!^ terms or gave background inforfriation when n^e$sary 

^ S A 

5. had all raaterials and equipment ready^fbr u5e . . j- ^ 



□ 

□ □ -p.. ■ 



6. perforrwed the steps of the demonstration in a logicaHbrtler 

7. pbeerv&d students to^see that they were^following the demonstration 

8. surT>i:Tjarizedkey.points during the demonstration pr at the conclusion- i — i i— n i — i pn ^ 
of the demopstration . 't.*./. I I I 1 I I LJ'"/ 

□ 
□ 



9. determined students' comprehension of the concept by some form of 
' feeidback "TT * 

^^j^l^jsed visual aids to illustrataany steps wh*ch werfe difficult,to observe 



had st u(i e n ^ a nalyze a new situation in relation to th^ concept 



,Dr N/A responses. If any iterti receivesTa NO. or 

es 



LEVEL OF PERFORM ANCe: All items musj receive FULL , ^. ^. - 

PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person shoula^meet to d^termiw what additional activities the 
tieacher needs to complete in order to reach competen^ injjhef weak area(s)' 



ERIC 
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qONCEWPRlNCIPLE DEMONSTRATION CHECKLIST 



DIrtctfOM: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULUbox to indicate that ^ 

each of the following- performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. r / 



Dat0 



/ 



le(^e). of perr^rmance 



In demonstrating the concept or principle, the teacher: 

Ir-selected an example of the concept which could be easil' 

demonstrated ^. . . . 

t - 

2. set up the. demonstration where it couf^ 1^ easily viewed by each 
student . 



3. related the new concept to students', previous expertences or instruc- 
tion ^ ' ,yi^ t'-^. 



4. defir>ed terms or gave background information when necessary . . . 

5. had aJI materials and equipment ready fdf^use 

6. performed the steps of the demons(\(^tion in a Idgtsiahsf der . . . . 

7. observed students to see that they were following the demonstratiojlr 

' 8. summarized key p<$ints<luring the demonstration or at the ^^pnclusion 
.JF of the demonstration J 



9. determined students' comprehension of the co 
feedback - > . . . 



by some form of 



10. used visual aWs to illustrate any steps which were difficult to observe 

ft 



11. had students anajyze a new^^itfaation in relation to the concept 









□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ □ ,i3 - 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 






□ □ 


□ 



LEVEL OF PERFOBMANC^: Aji items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or. 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determir^e what additional activities the 
teacher needs to comp|le|pXn order to reacli pompetency in the weak area(s). * 
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CONCiEPT/PRtNtlPLE DEMONSTRATION CHECKLIST 



DImcttohs: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially c^complished, or fully accomplished. If, beq^se of sp>ecial cir- ^ 
aimstances, a^rformance component was not applicable, or impossible 
tQ execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



r 



RMOurc* Pf%or\ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In demonttratbg the cor)cept or principle, the teacher: 

1. selected an example of the concept which could be easily 
demonstrated 

2. set up tfie demonstration where it could be easily viewed by each 
student ' . 

3. relied the new concept to students' previous expeptnces or instruc- 
tion — J 

4. defined terms or gave background ijjformation when necessary . . . 

5. had all materials and equipment ready for use 

6. performed the steps of the demonstration in a logical order 

7. observed students to see that they were following the demonstration 

8. summarized key points dunng the demonstration or at the conclusion 
of the demonstration 

• 9, determined students* comprehension of the concept by sibme form of 
Wdback ...... \ 

10. used visual aids to illustrate any steps which were difficult to obsen/e ' 

11. had students ar^lyze-a new situation in relation to the concept 







/ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ , 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


U 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 




P 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



LEVElfOF PERFORMANCE; All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
" teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak afea(s). 
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CONCEPT/PRINCIPLE DEMONSTRATION CHECKLIST 



DiMCtioM: Place an X" in the NO; PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ^ 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, . 

par^ally ^complished, or fully accorTiplished. If, because of special cir- ^ 
cumst^lfts, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, olc^ a n X in the N/A box. 



7^ 
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R»toufC« P»fton 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In demoratTBtTng the concept or principle, the teacher: 

'1. -selected an example^f the concept which coifld be easily 
demonstrated 

2. set up the demonstration where it could be easily viewed bV^each 
stMdent ' ' . .. 

3. related the new concept to students' previous expenences or instruc- 
tion \ • 

4] defined terms or ^ave background information when necessary 

5. had all matenals and equipment ready for use . 

6. performed the steps of the demonstration in a logical order 

7. ot»erved students to see that theyi^ere following the demonstration 

8. summarized key points dunng the demonstration or at the conclusion 
of the demonstration * 

9. determined students' comprehension of the concept by some form of 
feedback 

10. used visual akjs to illustrate any steps which were difficult to obsePire 

11. had students analyze a new situation in relation to the concept 











□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


0 


□ 


□ 


p 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ - 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 








□ 


a 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL resp<«»e, the teacher arxJ resource person should meet to determir>e y\^hat additional activities the 
teacher needs rp complete in or^er to reach competency m the weak area(8). y 
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Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Terminal 
^ I Objective 



r. 



In an actual school situation/ demonstrate a concept or principle. 





Asyouptari your less<4^, decide when demonstrating *a concept or princi- 
^ "^^01^ u^ed effectively to aid you in meeting the lesson objectives. 

fat decision, demonstrate a concept or prjndlple. This will 

Rtlig, modifying, or developing a lessori plan which inchides 
jHed plans for presenting sach a demonstration 
'# ^beating and/or developing all necessary equipment pnd materials 

preparirig the physical setting for the demonstration 
» presenting the lesson to the class 

0 

NOTE: Your resource person may want you to submit your written lesson 
plan to him/her for Evaluation bef(^ you present your lesson. It may be 
helpful for your resource person to use the TPAF from Module 
Develop a Lesson Plan, to guide his/her evaluation. 



Arrange in advance to have your resource person ot)serve your lesson 
presentation. _ 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, p. 51. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your 
resource person will detemiins whether you are competent In demonstrat- 
ing a coi^^pt or principle. 



*Fof • d^flnftion of "•ctual school situation, 



> the fnside back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Demonstrate a Concept or Principle (017) 



WrtqUoner Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate t>ox under the LEVELOF PERFORMANCE heading, — 
If, bebause of special circumstances, a performance component was not 
applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



■ / / / / J 

In demonstrating the concept or principle, the teacher: 

T 1. selected arfexample Of the concept which could-be eas- i — i rn rn rn 

Tly demonstrated . I — I,' — II — II — I I— J* L-J 

* ____ y 

2, set up the demonstration where It could be easily Viewed i — | | — 1 'FH FH l~] Pn 
by each student .... .... I — I I — ll — II — I I — II — I 

V 

3, related the new concept to students' previous experi- i — i — i* i — i i — i ' 

ences or instruction I — I I — I I — I I — I L— I L— I 

\ 

4, defined terms or gave background information, when j— | Q Q Q Q Q 

' 5. had ail materials and equipment ready for use 

6. performed the steps of the demonstration in a logical j— j q j— j j— j Q Q 

7. observed students to see that the^ere following the j— | Q ^ Q 

8. summarized key points during the demonstration or at i — i i — i i — i i — i r~| pn 
the conclusion of the demonstration . I — I I — I I — J I — I I— J LJ 

9. determined students' comprehension of the concept by i — i • i — i i — i | — i r~| j — | 
some form of feedback I — I I — II — II — I LJLJ 

JO. U8e<^ visual aids to illustrate any steps which were i — i i — i [ — i i — i r— i 

difficult to observe v I — I I — II — II — I I — II — I 



11. had students analyze a new situation in relation to the 



concept 



£]■□□□•□□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOCTor EXCELLENT responses. If any rtem 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR restDonde, the teacherand resource person 'should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete -in order to Teach competency in the weak 
area(8). . 

■ * 5^ 



ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES < 

sfi ^ 



Organization ' 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teaOfl- 
Ing success. A module Is made up of a series of learning 
axperiences, some provkling background information, 
some providinfl practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these ex^ri- 
encefi shoukj enabl^you to achieve the tennlnal objec- 
thfe in the final learning experience. The final experience 



Tertnlnoiogy 

Actual - School Situatton . . - refef^ to a 'situation lo^ 
which' you are actually v^rking with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-seccndarv vocational students in 
a rea^ school. An intern, a student teacher, or an1n- 
service teacfier would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do tibt have access to an ^tual school 
situation when you are taki«g the module, you cap com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience. You 



ineyach module always requires you to demonstrate thQ_^ould then do the final learning expenence later; ie 

when you have access to an actual school situation. 
Atterhate Actlvftyor Feedback . . . refers to an item or 
feedback device which may ^substitute for required 
Items which, due td special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. 

Occupational Soeclalty refers to a specific area of 
preparation withm a vocational service area (eg., the 
service area Trade and Industrial Educatioh includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) . • ' 
Optional Activity or Feedback . . refers to an item' 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrichihe required items in a leaning experi- 
ence. 

Resoilrce Person , . . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program; the professor, instructor, 
adminislrator, supervisor or cooperating/jupervismg/ 
classroom teachec who js guiding you in taking this 
module ^ . * ' 

Student . , refers to .the person who is enrolled and 
receiving fin^fructfon in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution. 

Vocational Servtod Area . OBferstaamajorvocationel- 
field agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, healthoccupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation^ technical education, or tra^jfi^nd inoustridl edu- 
cation. 



skill in an actual school situation when you araan intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Pfocadures ^ 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take oiMy those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
penence within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p.*4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs anit com- 
petencies with the information, you hav^ read m ^hese 
sections, you shoold be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: ^ ^ 

that you do not have the^ompetenties indicated, 
arKj should complete the entire module 

• tbat you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 

• perience, and thus can omit that (those) tearnihg 
ex'perlence'(s) 

• ^hat you are at^ady comt^^tent in this area,' and 
, ready to complete the final learning experience in 

order to^" test out" 
^ • that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

, When you are ready to take the f\na\ learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, makp the 
rtecessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final experience successfuliy> 

.meet wijh your resource person and arrange (1) to re; 
peat the experien^, or \2) complete (or review) pre^viou^, 
sections of the module or other related activities 
su^gesiBd by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience. 

Opttons for recyclmg are also available in each of the 
learning experience preceding the final expenence. 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your rei. 
source person^ay meet to select activities to help you 
reach competehcy. Thi3 could involve (1) completing 
pHrts of th9 moduli previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience! or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resouro^wrson. 

O 



.You or the feacher 

ing the module. 



refers to the person'who is tak-' 



LaVels bf^erformance for Final Assessment 

N/A . The prit6non was not met because'ft was not 
applteable to the situation, 

^None ... No attempt^was ma#B id meet^the criterion, 
although it was relevent. 

poor . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only.very Iftnlted ability to p^rfor|Q it. 
Fair * ^ The teacher is unable to perfc^ this skill In an 
acceptable manner but has some ability to perform it 
6ood . . The teacher is abid to perform this skill in an 
afflictive manner , 
Excellent . . The teac^wfts ab^toperform this skill in a 
very effective manner 
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THIesof The center's * 
Performance^ased Teacher Education Modules^ 



t m ^v i A; PrpyKt WnniwQ, Dtvlopmut, and C <wi m tldn 

A-'S Pr«ipif© for a Community Survey 

V^i Conduct a Oommunity Survey 

> A-^<fc Report the RrxJir^QS oPa Commur^ity Survey 

Or^tf^ an Occu|Mtk>nal Advisory Committee 
Maintain ah Occupational Advisory Committee 
develop Program Qk>al8 and Ot)jecti^ 
Conduct an OccupatKwaJ Analysis 
Develop a Course of Study 
Develop Loeo-Range Program Plans 
Conduct 9 Student Follovi^-Up Study 
Evaluate Youf Vocational Program 



A-6 
A-e 
Ar7 
-A-6 

A-1Q 
A-tl 




B-3 



Planning 

is and Interests of Students 
It Performance Objectives 
instruction 
p a Lmsop Pl^n , 
Select Student^instructional Matenals 



Prepm Teacher*Made In^ructtonal Matenats 

Category C:>ln«tnicllon|{^ExecutkHi ' ^ * 

C-1 Direct f»eld Tnps ^ ^ • , 

Ct2 Cbnduct Group Disausstons. Panel Discussions. an<j 

Symposiums v w o 

C^ Employ Qiainstorming, Bi^Qroup. and Question Bo* 

techniques 

Q-4 * Direct Student^ in InstructipgKJther Students 
^ " Employ Simulation Techniques 

Guide Student Study ^ " • 

Direct Student Laboratory Expenence 
. Direct Students »n Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
Employ tbevProj^ Mettwd ' 
Introduce a Lesson ♦ ' / 

, Summarize a Lesson % . 

Employ Oral Que«tigping Techniques*^ 
Employ Reinforcement Techniques 
Provide Irtstruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 
Present.ao Illustrated Talk 
Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 
Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 
fr^divtdualize Instruction 
Employ the team Teaching Approach 
Use Subject K^er Experts to Present Information . 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits * 
Present Information with Models, Real Objects, and Flannel 
^ Boards . ^ ^ . . 

C-23 Present Information with Overload iqd Opaque Material^ 
C-24 Present information with Ftlmstripslina Slides 
C-25 Preien* Information with Films 
C-26 Present Information wttti Audio Recordings 
' C-27 Present- Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials ^ 
C-2B grppl'oy Progratnnwd Instruction 
C-28* Present Information with the Chalkboard and Fhp Chart 

Calegofy D: melnictlonal EvaMtfon^ 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Criteria 
^ D-2 Aaaesa Student Performance Knowledge 
D-3 Aaaesa Student Performance Aitftudte 
0-4 ' Assess Student Performance Skills 
D-5 ^ Determine Student Graces 
D^' EvaluiA^our Instructional Effectiveness* 

' Cata^ E: Inalmcllonal Management 

E-1 ^Project Instructional Resource h|eeds 
E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 Arrange for Improvement of your Vocational Facilities 
'e-4 . Maintain a Filing System 



C-5 
G-6 

* C-lO 

c-n, 

C-12 
C-13 
®-t4 
C-t5 

c-ie 

C-17 
C-18 
Q-19 
C-2O 
C-21 
C-22 



E-5 Provide fc^ Student Safety r 

E-6^ ProvkJe for the First Aid Needs of Students ^ ^ 

t-i Assist Students m Developing Sslf-Discipline 

E-8 Organize the Vocational taboratoryl'^ 

E-9 Manage the Voci^ional Laboratpry 

Category F: QuManoa 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Oata-Cpllection Techmquss 
F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
Use Conferences to Help Meet Student IMeeds 
Provide Inlonrwtlon on Educational and^Career Opportunities • 
Assist Students in Applying for Emptoyment or Fu rther Education 

Category G: School-Community Ralattona 

Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

Give Presentations to 'Promote Your Vocational Program 
Devek>(J Brochures to Pronrwte^Your Vocational Program 
Prepace*Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare r4ews Releases and Articles Concerotng Your Vocational 

Program # ^ 1 w 

Arrange for Television and Radto Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocational Program ^ 
Conduct f n Open House 
Work with Members of the Community 
, Work with Sute and Local Educators \ 
ObUin Feedback about Your Vocational Program I • 

Calagory H: SlMdant Vocational Organlzatloli ^/ 

bevekip a Person^ Philosophy Concerninoijippt Vocational 

Organizational tOU ^ 
Establish a Stud«m Vocational OrganizatMSfr^ 
Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles - . . 

Assisf Student Vo<^tional OrOanlzation MembvsyrDeveloping 

and Financing a Yearly Progran^f ActivittdHP 
Supen^ise Activities of the Studenntocational . Organization 
Guide Pafttelpation In Student Vocattonal Org^iiiatton Contests 
Calagory I: Profeaaionat Role and De'Velopmant 

1-1 
i_2 
1-3 



F-3 
F-4 
lF-5 



G-1 

G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 

Q-6 

G-7 
G-8 
G-9- 
G-10 



H-1 < 

H-2 
H-3 

H-4 

H-5 
H-6 



1-4 

1-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-8 



Keep Up-to-Date Profes^onaH)^ ^ ^ 

S6n« Your Teaching Profession \ 
' Devetop an Active Personal Philosophy of Educatior^>, 
*Sen«Jhe School and Community 
Obtain a ^itaWe teaching Position 
Provide Lai»ratory Expenences for Prospective Teactlhrs^ 
Plan the Student Teaching Experieoce ^ ^ 

Supervise $tudent Teachers 



Category J: Coordination of Cooperattve Education 

j-1 ' Establish Guidelines fbr Your Cooperative VocatkMSal Pr^am 
J-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers, ^nd Terminations of Co-Op 

Students - 
J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program, - ^ 
j-4 Secure Training Stations for YourpdOp Program 
« J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 
J-6 ^ Develop the T?ainir>g Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 
'J-7 Coordlhate On-the-^ob InstVuction 
J-8 .Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the-Job Performance 
j-9 Prepare for Students' Related Iristruction 
j-10 Supen^lse an Employer-Err^k)yea>ppreclati^ Event 

RELATED PUBUCATtONS M 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials ^ ^ ^ ' 

Respurce Person Gu^ to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials ^ ' ^ 

GukSe to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 




For Information ragaitJIng •vailiWII^ ^IH* prtco* 

* . American Atfoclitlon for Vocational lif 

iM'Erlglfaiatfpi^Cente/ e University of Gwrglii e,^iit 




matarlala contact— 

ilil Matartalt 
trgia 30602 e (404) 542-2586' 



